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The  President’s  Message 

By  Anthony  Swiatek 
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Already  almost  seven  months  of  2007  are  past  history.  Time  seems  to  be  marching  on  so 
rapidly.  Wish  the  US  commem  coin  market  was  moving  half  as  fast.  Constantly  asked  about 
"why  the  lack  of  movement  in  this  area."  I  can  report  that  most  of  the  genuine  action  appears  to 
be  transpiring  for  those  original  pieces  possessing  attractive  colored  or  iridescent  toning  on  one 
or  both  sides,  or  those  that  display  exceptional  flashy  luster  or  the  pieces  that  simply  flaunt 
something  so  special  in  appearance  making  the  piece  so  desirable.  Clean  looking  or  dipped  out 
bright  mark  free  AU  to  MS-62  pieces  for  the  most  part  are  always  wanted  by  those  retail 
dealers  who  usually  offer  the  said  at  inflatable  grades  and  bargain  prices. 

What  is  causing  our  present  commemorative  coinage  doldrums?  I  believe  there  is  an  abundance 
of  remembrance  pieces  flaunting  that  dull  or  nothing  special  look,  or  coins  possessing  un¬ 
attractive  tonmg  or  the  issue  is  common  and  thus  available  or  those  encapsulations  housing  low 
end  corns  or  are  optimistically  graded  for  the  listed  grade.  The  aforementioned  seem  to  be 
residents  in  the  same  dealers  coin  cases,  show  after  show,  because  they  usually  do  not  want 
to  properly  discount  the  said.  Thus,  we  have  the  commem  doldrums. 

Numismatically, 

flnt forty  J.  Suriatef^ 
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The  Vice  President’s  Message 

By  Gregory  N.  Mirsky 


How  many  of  you  remember  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  short  story,  "The  Birth  Mark",  from  your 
High  school  English  classes?  For  those  of  you  who  don't  then  let  me  take  a  second  to  refresh 
your  mind.  There  once  was  a  scientist  who  was  infatuated  with  perfection.  He  was  also  married 
to  an  exceptionally  beautiful  woman.  His  wife's  only  flaw  was  a  crimson  colored  birth  mark  on 
her  cheek.  So  after  much  experimentation  the  scientist  invented  an  elixir  to  remove  the 
offending  mark  from  his  lovely  wife's  cheek. 

Eventually  he  coaxed  his  wife  to  let  him  apply  the  formula  to  remove  her  only  mortal 
imperfection.  The  solution  worked.  The  scientist  rejoiced!  He  rejoiced  until  he  realized  the 
unintended  consequences  of  his  actions.  By  removing  the  birthmark  he  rendered  his  wife 
perfect.  That  meant  that  she  no  longer  could  remain  a  mortal  human  anymore  and  thus  she 
died. 

So  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  commemorative  coinage?  Well,  how  many  of  you  have 
visited  eBay  or  looked  in  some  of  the  trade  publications  like  Coin  World  or  Numismatic  News 
lately  only  to  see  several  dealers  of  modern  commemorative  coins  advertising  MS-70  coins?  If 
you  are  like  me  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  them  for  sale  encapsulated  by  many 
of  the  well  respected  grading  services.  I  bet  you'd  be  very  surprised  if  you  looked  at  the 
populations  for  some  the  MS-70  coins  too! 

I  remember  the  days  when  MS-69  was  considered  an  almost  impossibility  amongst  the  grading 
services.  Then  MS-69's  became  commonplace.  Now  MS-70's  are  making  the  transition  from 
almost  unique  curiosities  to  commonplace.  What's  next?  PQ  MS-70's?  MS-71's?  I  can  just  hear 
poor  Mr.  Sheldon  turning  in  his  grave  or  is  that  just  my  imagination? 

Like  the  perfection  infatuated  scientist,  are  we  killing  our  hobby  seeking  imperfect  perfection? 
Unfortunately,  I  think  we  are. 

What  sav  vou? 

J  J 

Cj  re  gory  %  'Mirsky 
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Mary  agrees  to  a  report  on  SUSCC  money. 


SUSCC  Money  Report. . . 

Account  at  Downey  Savings  for  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins 
June  9,  2007  statement  $17,466.00 


Mary  Beedon 
SUSCC  Treasurer 
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From:  Phil  Stewart,  #898 


I  am  a  fairly  long  time  but  very  low  key  member  of  SUSCC  (#898).  Inspired  by  a  Lafayette  dollar  given 
to  me  by  a  woman  on  my  paper  route  in  the  mid  1960s  and  spurred  on  by  an  Oregon  Trail  and  Monroe 
Doctrine  commems  found  in  a  bag  of  coins  from  my  grandfather  a  few  years  later,  I  added  5-6  more 
during  that  period  and  then  stopped  collecting  for  about  20  years.  When  I  regained  my  interest,  I  decided 
to  see  if  I  could  complete  my  type  set  of  the  original  commemoratives.  I  have  purchased  1-2  a  year  since 
that  time  and  am  now  down  to  about  7  or  8  to  go  (unfortunately  including  most  of  the  keys  except  a 
Hawaiian  which  I  splurged  for).  With  my  collector  background,  I  am  not  interested  in  paying  uber  prices 
for  slabbed  MS64  and  higher  pieces.  If  fact,  I  don’t  like  my  coins  slabbed  at  all  because  I  like  to  be  able 
to  hold  them  in  my  hand.  So,  all  my  coins  range  in  grade  from  VF-XF  through  MS63.  Here  are  my 
questions. 

•  Am  I  throwing  away  my  money  by  collecting  commemoratives  in  those  grades?  I  am  not  in  this  for 
investment  purposes,  but  on  the  other  hand  Fd  like  not  to  have  that  sinking  feeling  that  I  am  throwing 
money  away  every  time  I  purchase  a  coin. 

•  Because  of  the  grades  I  am  interested  in,  when  I  go  to  a  coin  show  I  am  usually  limited  to  looking  at 
unslabbed  coins.  However,  when  I  find  one,  especially  if  it  is  one  of  the  rarer  issues,  I  am  nervous 
about  plunking  down  my  money  only  to  find  out  later  that  the  coin  is  counterfeit.  I  had  one  bad 
experience  when  I  purchased  a  counterfeit  “Old  Spanish  Trail,”  piece.  (I  found  out  by  sending  it  to 
Anthony  Swiatek.)  Fortunately,  the  dealer  was  willing  to  take  it  back  (even  after  I  opened  the  holder) 
for  credit  against  another  purchase.  I  assume  the  problem  is  that  dealers  don’t  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  certify  commemoratives  in  the  MS  60-63  range  so  there  are  few  in  slabs.  (I  would  crack  out  them 
out  anyway). 

Is  it  considered  rude  to  ask  a  dealer  at  a  show  if  you  can  have  someone  else  look  at  a  coin  and  render  an 
opinion  about  its  authenticity?  Will  other  dealers  do  that  for  a  com  I  am  buying  from  someone  else?  Will 
the  grading  service  representatives  at  shows  help  out? 

If  the  only  way  for  me  to  me  to  be  certain  I  am  getting  genuine  coins  is  for  me  to  purchase  slabbed  pieces 
in  grades  higher  than  I  want  (at  prices  higher  than  I  want),  I  think  it  is  unlikely  that  I  will  complete  my 
collection  and  my  enthusiasm  for  the  com  market  in  general  will  be  diminished. 

Sincerely, 

Phil  Stewart,  #898 


SUSCC  Members:  What  advice  do  you  have  for  Phil? 
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NU-MIS-TAKES 


by  FRANK  WASK 


''its  a  shame  vou 

DON'T  HAVE  A  — 
WIDER  SELECTION 
IN  MV  PRICE  RANGE’ 
JL 


Welcome  to  New  SUSCC  Members  © 

R-3097  Charles  Ziegler 

R-3098  Mansco  Perry  III  (Was  R-3094) 

R-3099  Norman  Watson 

R-4000  Alan  Weissman 

Welcome  to  a  Returning  SUSCC  Member  © 

R-3088  Clarence  Jones,  Jr. 


SUSCC  Members  Dropped  for  Nonpayment  of  2007  Dues  (Two  notices  sent) 


Lee  Blatt 
Jin  Cooper 
Norman  Cordt 
Bill  Cregan 
William  Cunningham 
Nick  De  Matties 
Steven  Devlin 
Gordon  Donnell 
Anthony  Fiorenzo 
Robert  Hill 


James  Lusk 
Thomas  Modzelesky 
Leo  Nagrodsky 
David  Niemeyer 
George  Richards 
Al  Rotskoff 
Richard  Schwary 
Louis  Storino 
Dan  Vanden  Avond 
Robert  Weinberg 
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By  Darrin  O.  Dayton  (R-3048) 


Like  most  collectors,  half  the  fun  of 
collecting  coins  is  found  in  the  thrill  of 
searching  for  and  finally  finding  and 
purchasing  that  special  coin  or  coins  I’ve 
been  searching  for.  What  happens  next 


though  is  often  a  sad  commentary.  The 
coins  are  brought  home  and  either  end  up  in 
an  album  on  a  shelf,  tucked  away  in  the 
closet,  or  worse  yet,  in  some  safety  deposit 
box  at  the  bank.  Like  many  collectors  I’m 
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sure,  something  just  doesn't  feel  right  about 
hiding  away  our  new  found  treasures.  The 
beauty  and  historic  or  rare  significance  of 
my  collection  should  not  be  relegated  to 
some  dark  box  or  seldom  lit  room.  Indeed, 
the  other  half  of  the  fun  of  collecting  is 
sharing  our  coins  or  somehow  displaying 
them  so  others  can  appreciate  their  beauty 
and  learn  of  their  significance  or  the 
significance  of  what  is  displayed  on  their 
two  sides. 

Then  on  a  recent  trip  to  Williamsburg,  VA, 
my  desire  to  somehow  bring  my  coins  out  of 
the  darkness  and  into  the  light,  was  piqued. 
Like  many  coin  collectors,  I  enjoy  American 
history.  Most  of  my  collection  is  made  up  of 
both  pre-1982  and  modern  commemorative 
coins,  which  so  often  beautifully  display 
individuals,  places  and  events  so  important 
to  our  nation’s  history.  As  I  visited  the  many 
historically  significant  and  interesting  sights 
and  museums  on  display  in  the  Williams¬ 
burg  area,  my  desire  to  somehow  share  or 
display  some  of  my  coins  in  a  setting  which 
would  allow  people  to  enjoy  their  beauty  as 
well  as  learn  of  and  appreciate  more  about 
our  great  nation,  grew.  “But  how  could  I  do 
this?”  I  wondered. 

Finally,  I  remembered  a  relatively  new  little 
museum  I’d  visited  in  Atlanta,  GA  the  year 
before  The  National  Museum  of  Patriotism.  I 
nearly  walked  right  by  it  on  my  way  back  to 
the  transit  center  from  seeing  another 
museum.  When  I  peered  into  the  window, 
however,  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me 
and  I  went  inside.  What  an  amazing  and 
unique  place  this  was.  It  was  a  wonderful 
expression  of  one  man’s  dream  to  display 
items  and  themes  of  American  patriotism 
and  history.  There  were  displays  of 
immigrants  coming  to  America  at  Ellis 
Island,  actual  World  War  collectibles  and  a 
1945  Willys  Jeep,  as  well  as  some 
incredibly  poignant  video  on  people  affected 
by  the  September  1 1  tragedy.  And  when 
you  were  done,  there  was  a  display  sharing 


different  ways  you  could  be  a  better 
American  by  becoming  more  active  in  your 
community.  I  remembered  the  tour  George 
Wieder  (the  operations  manager)  took  me 
on,  and  how  impressed  I  was  with  such  a 
unique  display  of  not  only  American  history 
and  patriotism,  but  also,  the  lasting 
impression  of  “How  could  I  be  a  better 
American?  How  could  I  better  uphold  and 
live  out  the  standards  that  made  our  nation 
great,  as  well  as  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same?” 

So  I  wondered  to  myself,  “Would  they 
possibly  allow  me  to  display  some  of  my 
coins  at  their  museum?”  A  few  months  later 
I  met  with  George  again  at  the  museum.  He 
loved  my  idea  of  a  coin  display.  I  went  home 
and  finally  brought  out  of  the  darkness 
some  of  my  most  patriotic  and  historically 
significant  coins.  I  wrote  some  descriptions 
of  their  historic  significance  and/or  the 
significance  of  what  is  displayed  on  them. 
Then,  in  March  of  this  year,  George,  along 
with  the  help  of  other  staff  members  at  the 
museum,  put  together  in  a  perfect  octagonal 
showcase,  a  great  little  display  of  about  10 
of  my  coins,  which  can  now  be  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  by  those  visiting  this  very 
important  museum  in  Atlanta.  I’m  grateful 
for  the  privilege  to  finally  start  bringing  my 
coins  out  of  hiding  and  into  the  light  in 
places  such  as  this  museum. 

Perhaps  as  a  summer  vacation,  you  could 
consider  taking  your  children  or  even 
grandchildren  to  visit  The  National  Museum 
of  Patriotism  in  Atlanta,  and  not  only  enjoy 
seeing  my  coin  display,  but  also, 
remembering  the  wonderful  privilege  we 
have  of  living  in  such  a  great  nation  as 
these  United  States  of  America.  You  may 
also  want  to  consider  bringing  some  of  your 
coins  out  of  those  dark  boxes  or  shelved 
albums  as  well,  so  others  can  enjoy  their 
beauty,  learn  of  their  significance  and  truly 
appreciate  our  nation’s  rich  heritage  even 
more. 
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Samples  of  the  coins  in  my  display 


1920  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  50-Cent  Commemorative  Coin,  with  the  image  of  Pilgrim  William  Bradford, 
2nd  Governor  of  Plymouth  colony,  holding  a  Bible.  (See  above  photo) 

1936  Delaware  Tercentenary  50  Cent  Commemorative  Coin,  displaying  Old  Swedes  Church  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  oldest  church  building  in  America  is  still  standing  as  originally  built  (in  1698- 
99).  The  Swedes  arrived  in  Delaware  Colony  in  1638. 

1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  50-Cent  Commemorative  Coin,  showing  a  Minuteman, 
one  of  a  special  group  of  civilians  prepared  to  take  up  arms  on  short  notice  to  defend  against  British 
attack  in  the  colonies. 

1987  Constitution  Bicentennial  2-Coin  Proof  Set 

The  United  States  Constitution,  in  effect  since  1789,  is  the  supreme  law  of  our  nation.  It’s  also  the  oldest 
constitution  for  a  Federal  government  still  in  use  today. 

1864  Large  Motto  2-Cent  Coin 

This  two-cent  piece  is  one  of  many  minted  in  1864,  the  first  year  “In  God  We  Trust"  was  placed  on  our 
money.  During  the  Civil  War,  church  minister  Mark  Watkinson  of  Pennsylvania  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury,  urging  a  provision  be  made  for  recognition  of  God  in  some  form  on  our  money;  so  that  we 
would  be  notably  set  apart  from  other  nations  and  placed  under  God’s  protection,  as  we  claim. 

1992  (P)  Columbus  Quincentenary  Commemorative  Proof  Silver  Dollar  Coin ,  showing  a  split  image 
of  the  Santa  Maria,  one  of  the  ships  sailing  with  Christopher  Columbus  to  America  in  1492,  and  the  space 
shuttle  Discovery,  revealing  our  innovative  progress  in  travel  and  exploration. 

Also  in  the  display  are  the  1993  Madison  /  Bill  of  Rights  3-coin  proof  set;  1986  (S)  Statue  of  Liberty 
Centennial  Commemorative  proof  half  dollar  coin;  2006  (P)  Benjamin  Franklin  “Scientist”  Commemorative 
proof  silver  dollar  coin;  and  the1991  Mount  Rushmore  3-coin  proof  set. 

The  National  Museum  of  Patriotism  is  located  at  1405  Spring  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309. 
Web  site:  www.museumofpatriotism.org 


June  28.  2007 


New  Member  Appointed  to  Citizens  Coinage  Advisory  Committee 

WASHINGTON  -  The  United  States  Mint  announced  today  that  Treasury  Secretary  Henry 
Paulson,  Jr.,  has  appointed  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  III,  to  the  Citizens  Coinage  Advisory 
Committee  (CCAC). 

Mr.  Houghton,  who  was  selected  as  the  CCAC  member  appointed  to  serve  by  virtue  of  his 
qualifications  as  a  numismatic  curator,  will  serve  a  four-year  term.  His  experience  includes 
tenure  as  Associate  Curator  and  acting  Curator-in-Charge  at  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  from 
1982  to  1986,  where  he  gained  national  recognition  for  his  role  in  building  the  museum’s 
extensive  collection  of  antiquities,  including  its  early  collection  of  ancient  coins.  Mr.  Houghton 
has  authored  or  co-authored  four  books  and  more  than  50  articles  on  ancient  coins,  history 
and  economics. 

Mr.  Houghton  served  as  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  (ANS)  from  1995  to 
1999.  He  was  also  president  of  the  consulting  firm  Arthur  Houghton  Associates,  Inc.,  from 
1995  to  2000.  Currently,  Mr.  Houghton  serves  on  the  boards  of  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass, 
American  Near  East  Refugee  Aid  and  the  ANS. 

Mr.  Houghton  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Harvard  College.  He  also  holds  Master  of 
Arts  degrees  from  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  Harvard  University. 

Established  by  Public  Law  1 08-1 5,  the  CCAC  advises  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
proposed  themes  and  designs  relating  to  circulating  coinage,  bullion  coinage,  Congressional 
Gold  Medals,  and  national  and  other  medals  produced  by  the  United  States  Mint.  The  CCAC 
also  makes  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on  the  events,  persons  or  places 
commemorated  and  the  mintage  levels  for  commemorative  coins. 

Contact:  Press  inquiries:  Michael  White  (202)  354-7222 

Customer  Service  information:  (800)  USA  MINT  (872-6468) 
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1936  Albany,  NY,  Charter  250th  Anniversary 

By  Anthony  Swiatek 


Reason  For  Issue: 

Authorization: 
Official  Sale  Price: 


To  commemorate  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Albany,  New  York. 

Authorized  per  Act  of  June  16,  1936  with  a  maximum  of  25,000 
pieces. 

$2 


Production  figures 


Date 

Business 

Strikes 

Assay 

Coins 

Proofs 

Melted 

Net 

Mintage 

1936 

25,000 

13 

4? 

7,342 

17,658 

Current  market  values 


Date 

AU-50 

MS-60 

MS-63 

MS-64 

MS-65 

MS-66 

MS-67 

1936 

$220 

$235 

$255 

$270 

$325 

$750 

$1,200+ 

Designs  by  Gertrude  K.  Lathrop 

Obverse 

Appearing  is  an  American  beaver  (present  on  the  seal  of  the  city),  facing  right,  gnawing  on  a  branch  of  maple,  the 
New  York  state  tree.  (Like  Canada  we  too  have  a  beaver  depicted  on  our  coinage!)  “UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA” 
and  “half  DOLLAR”  encircles  the  obverse  separated  by  two  maple  keys,  which  represent  growth  and  fertility,  at 
about  the  four  and  seven  o’clock  positions.  “E  PLURIBUS  UNUM”  is  to  the  left  of  the  beaver;  “IN  GOD  we  TRUST”  to 
the  right. 

Reverse 

The  scene  depicts  Governor  Thomas  Dongan  bidding  farewell  to  Robert  Livingston,  his  secretary  and  Peter 
Schuyler,  the  first  Mayor  of  Albany,  holding  the  newly  acquired  Albany  City  charter  of  July  22,  1686,  (currently 
housed  in  the  Manuscript  Room  of  the  State  Library  in  Albany).  Located  over  the  group  of  men  is  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings.  The  word  “LIBERTY”  can  be  noted  in  minute  letters  above  the  eagle.  Encircling  the  coin  is  the 
inscription  “SETTLED  1614  CHARTERED  1686  ALBANY  NY”,  separated  by  two  pine  cones  in  the  same  position  as  the 
maple  keys  on  the  obverse.  Incused  in  very  small  letters  beside  Dongan’s  foot  are  the  designer's  initials  “GKL'\  The 
date  of  striking,  1936,  is  located  in  the  lower  field. 
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Origins  of  the  Albany 

1  he  \lbany  Dongan  Charter  Coin  Committee,  which  was  responsible  for  distribution,  sold  approximately  72  percent 
ot  the  entire  issue  (25,000  pieces;  there  were  13  coins  struck  for  assay  purposes)  that  was  produced  in  October  1936 
by  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Only  17,658  specimens  were  purchased.  When  the  comment  boom  of  1937  passed,  the 
Committee  got  tired  of  holding  meetings,  etc.  to  account  for  sales  of  a  dozen  pieces.  The  decision  was  made  in  1943 
to  return  all  7,342  coins  being  held  to  the  Mint  for  melting.  Between  1600  and  2400  undistributed  pieces  were 
supposedly  in  the  possession  of  the  State  Bank  of  Albany  in  1954.  All  were  said  to  be  purchased  at  $2  per  coin  by 
dealers  and  collectors.  Market  value  was  $8! 

According  to  Lee  F.  Hewitt  of  Florida,  his  “brother  accumulated  638  of  these  low  mintage  souvenirs  over  the  years. 
(That  equates  to  nearly  32  rolls!)  In  February  1979,  the  safe  deposit  boxes  where  these  estate  coins  were  housed 
were  burglarized.  Those  coins  were  in  rolls  in  a  box  marked  'half  dollars.’  At  the  same  time  they  were  taken,  these 
thieves  threw  a  complete  type  set  of  commems  contained  in  their  Lucite  holders  on  the  floor,  not  knowing  what  they 
were!  Silver  at  the  time  was  on  the  road  to  higher  and  higher  prices.  Is  it  possible  that  the  638  Albany’s  were 
melted0"  Based  on  $350  per  coin,  at  the  time,  I  derive  a  total  market  value  of  $223,300.  WOW!  What  a  loss,  if  the 
corns  actually  were  melted! 

The  Albany  Today 

The  issue  is  not  abundant  in  EF-AU  condition.  Most  encountered  pieces  will  flaunt  some  form  of  abuse,  especially 
polishing  or  some  degree  of  whizzing  on  the  obverse  beaver  or  natural  metal  loss  of  the  hip.  Little  value  spread 
exists  between  specimens  graded  MS-60  through  MS-65.  Since  the  creation  is  available  in  the  grades,  it  seems  most 
logical  for  collectors  to  think  higher  grade,  if  funds  permit.  Albany's  rated  MS-65  are  not  hard  to  locate.  Key  is  to 
acquire  flashy  eye  appealing  specimens.  Acquire  for  the  joy  of  ownership.  Such  should  not  flaunt  Beaver  hip  rub  or 
slide  marks.  These  are  not  MS-65  coins!  Real  future  lies  in  the  loftier  graded  coin. 

Luster  will  range  from  blazing,  brilliant  frosty  to  dull  frosty.  At  times,  when  comparing  both  sides  of  the  coin,  we 
can  observe  the  obverse  will  flaunt  more  intensity.  The  uninformed  or  unscrupulous  will  “dip”  (in  a  tarnish 
removing  solution)  the  reverse  side,  in  an  attempt  to  duplicate  the  luster  intensity.  Due  to  die  preparation  and 
surface,  this  cannot  be  accomplished.  Thus,  the  surface  is  “hurt”  and  the  coin’s  grade-value  lowered.  Strike  rarely 
causes  the  Albany  any  problems. 

In  the  past  six  years,  when  a  very  eye  appealing,  blazing  lustrous  coin  was  purchased  by  dealer  or  collector,  a  bag 
mark  or  two  on  the  primary  focal  area  of  the  obverse  beaver  or  the  reverse  coat  of  the  Governor  or  on  what  appears 
to  be  one  large  coat  housing  both  Robert  Livingston  and  Peter  Schuyler,  fazed  virtually  no  one,  unless  it  really  was 
detracting.  Why?  These  coins  —  as  with  every  other  issue  —  were  continuously  bought  and  sold  at  gem  or  MS-65 

levels. 

Today,  as  most  of  us  are  now  aware,  to  solidify  the  grade  it  takes  —  in  most  cases  —  more  than  flash  or  eye  appeal. 
Those  detracting  marks  in  the  primary  focal  areas  are  no  longer  accepted.  Consequently,  fewer  Albany’s  make  the 
grade.  Therefore,  we  have  higher  prices  brought  about  by  demand  and  low  mintage.  The  aforesaid  applies  to  all  of 
American  numismatics. 

To  date,  no  error  coinage  has  surfaced. 

Detecting  counterfeits 

Counterfeit  Albany’s  display  a  washed-out  luster.  Surface  color  is  dull  gray.  Lettering  is  not  sharp.  Look  for  a 
depression  near  the  center  of  the  “D”  in  “DOLLAR”  at  the  obverse  6  o’clock  position,  as  well  as  raised  lumps  of  metal 
in  the  Field  adjacent  to  the  top  of  Peter  Schulyer’s  head,  down  to  his  coat’s  cuff  on  the  coin’s  reverse. 


Is  your  Albany  circulated  or  Mint  State? 
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Obverse 

Wear  will  first  be  observed  on  the  hip  of  the  beaver.  If  present,  the  metal  texture  will  appear  grayish- white  Any 
slight  abuse  will  bring  about  this  condition  due  to  the  area’s  high  relief.  Examine  beaver  closely  for  some  form  of 
doctoring,  especially  whizzing  performed  to  hide  a  slight  metal  loss  or,  at  times,  slide  marks. 

Reverse 

The  reverse  design  is  better  protected  from  wear  than  its  obverse  mate.  However,  a  metal  loss  will  first  be  observed 
on  the  sleeve  of  Governor  Dongan. 

Related  material 

Many  of  coins  were  offered  for  sale  at  $2.00  each  in  an  official  original  holder,  which  pictures  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  the  com,  plus  the  word  “Albany”  centered  above  the  photographs.  Page  two  of  the  holder  presents  us  with 
a  short  history  about  Albany,  while  page  three  contains  five  slots  in  which  one  to  five  coins  were  placed  when  filling 
an  order.  Page  four  or  the  back  of  the  holder  was  blank. 

Official  mailing  envelope  is  imprinted:  “ALBANY  DONGAN  CHARTER  COMMITTEE,  60  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.Y.” 
The  rarer  vehicles  are  cardboard  boxes  which  housed  a  single  coin.  Such  was  distributed  by  “THE  national 
COMMERICAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  ALBANY”  in  a  red  box  with  a  red  velour  interior  and  slit  pouch  for  the 
com.  The  bank’s  coat  of  arms  imprinted  in  gold  ink  graces  the  top  cover,  as  well  as  a  white  box  with  blue  velour 
interior,  but  with  blue  ink.  When  encountering  the  above  mentioned  holders,  simply  remember  that  today,  it  is  this 
special  type  of  holder(s)  which  determines  the  worth  of  a  coin-holder  offering.  The  above  boxes  housing  a  MS-64 
and  MS-65  coin  brought  $4,370  as  a  pair  in  the  American  Numismatic  Rarities  auction  on  March  8,  2005.  Holders 
can  be  valued  at  $75  to  $125,  with  original  official  mailing  envelope,  $125  to  $175.  The  rarer  boxes  have  brought 
between  $350  and  $1,000.  Value  is  based  upon  condition. 
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Albany  Mailing  Envelope  with  Side  Flap 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SETTLED 

1614 


CHARTERED 

1686 


COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR 
MARKING!  THE  P50th  CELEBRATION 
OF  Tf  IE  GRANTING  OF  THE 
CITY’S  CHARTER 


Albany  Mailing  Coin  Holder  Outside 
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ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  hsstory  of  Albany  began  with  a 
settlement  of  adventurous  seekers  of  new  com¬ 
mercial  fields  in  1614. 

For  322  years  it  has  had  a  continuing 
existence. 

Within  its  borders  and  in  the  territory  it 
has  served  as  a  center  of  Commerce,  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  of  Transportation  and  Communication. 
It  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  birth  and  build¬ 
ing  of  America  and  its  institutions. 

In  1686  it  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

On  the.  obverse  of  the  Commemorative 
Half-dollar  marking  the  250th  Anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  its  charter  is  shown  the  beaver 
and  the  maple  loaf.  The  beaver  became  the  base 
of  a  fur  trade  upon  which  the  life  of  the  colony 
depended.  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
busy  little  animal  came  early  in  the  history  of 
Albany.  It  was  pictured  on  the  Colony's  seal 
and  is  today  part  of  the  City's  official  seal. 

The  Maple  is  New  York  State’s  iris'. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  Commemorative 
com  is  pictured  the  presentation  of  the  City's 
charter  on  July  22,  1686,  by  Governor  Thomas 
Dongan  to  Albany's  representatives,  Pieter 
Schuyler,  the  first  mayor,  and  Robert  Living¬ 
ston,  secretory. 
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Albany  Mailing  Coin  Hoider  Inside 


Future  Potential  of  the  Albany  Charter  Half  Dollar 


Population  Figures 


Date 

Service 

EF 

40 

AU 

58 

MS 

60 

MS 

62 

MS 

63 

MS 

64 

MS 

65 

MS 

66 

MS 

67 

MS 

68 

MS 

69 

1936 

NGC 

0 

1 

1 

27 

117 

625 

943 

420 

90 

5 

0 

1936 

PCGS 

0 

7 

1 

80 

523 

1476 

1206 

608 

73 

1 

0 

1936 

Combined 

0 

8 

2 

107 

640 

2101 

2149 

1028 

163 

6 

0 

Issue  is  not  abundant  in  circulated  condition.  Cleaned  or  whizzed  (wire  brushed)  pieces  which  hide  actual  metal  loss 
on  reverse  beaver’s  hip  are  usually  offered.  Little  price  difference  exists  between  material  graded  EF-AU  and  MS- 
63.  No  real  potential  here.  MS-64  coinage  is  slightly  undervalued.  Ditto  the  MS-65  specimens.  Latter  is  a 
promotional  candidate.  When  promotion  is  over,  it’s  a  return  to  previous  lower  price  levels.  Only  acquire  the 
common  Albany  in  the  above  mentioned  grades  for  the  joy  of  ownership  or  to  possess  as  part  of  the  50-piece  or  144- 
piece  commemorative  set.  I  would  estimate  that  population  figures  for  grades  MS-64  and  MS-65  can  be  lowered  by 
as  much  as  30%,  due  to  crack  outs  and  the  non-return  of  grading  labels.  That  still  leaves  us  with  high  population 
figures. 

Future  for  this  creation  lies  in  your  attractive  MS-66  and  loftier  grades.  I  would  consider  a  20%  census  deduction 
from  the  given  population  figures.  Certainly  most  recommended  for  acquisition  at  current  undervalued  levels.  1 
know  of  11  MS-67  Albany’s  that  were  cracked  out  from  the  slabs,  in  hopes  of  the  wonder  MS-68  grade.  Wonder 
how  many  of  the  insert  labels  have  been  destroyed  and  not  returned?  Be  certain  your  offering  is  a  knockout  coin 
The  offering  should  flaunt  beautiful  color,  possess  tremendous  eye  appeal,  show  no  obvious  marks  and  the  beaver 
should  move  its  tail.  It  can  bring  multiples  of  the  current  value,  because  it  makes  the  other  coins  of  the  same  grade 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  same  league.  © 
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The  Early  bays... 


Society  for  US.  Commemorative  Coins 

1st  meeting:  August  20,  1983  at  the  ANA  Convention  in  San  Diego,  CA.  A  1  1/2  page 
newsletter  was  sent  out  after  the  meeting  (in  September,  maybe). 

2nd  meeting:  January  6,  1984  at  FUN. 

Craig  Watanabe  had  a  2-page  letter/article  titled,  "A  Significant  Find"  dated  October  27, 
1983,  which  was  preceded  by  a  1/2  page  letter  by  Frank  Duval.  The  August  1984  the 
newsletter  grew  to  9  pages.  The  December  1984  the  newsletter  grew  to  20  pages  and 
became  The  Commemorative  Trail. 

Q:  Do  you  know  what  happened  after  1984? 


Editors  of  The  Commemorative  Trail 


1983  to  Aug  1984 

(Guess:  Frank  DuVall  or  Ray  Mercer) 

Aug  1992  to  Aug  1993 
Randall  Jack  Moore 

Aug  1984  to  Aug  1987 

Ray  Mercer 

Aug  1993  to  Aug  1994 
(Guess:  Helen  Carmody) 

Aug  1987  to  Aug  1988 

Anthony  Swiatek 

Aug  1995  to  Dec  2000 
Helen  Carmody 

Aug  1988  to  Aug  1991 

Michael  Garafalo 

Spring  2001  (one  issue) 
Jerry  Lebo 

Aug  1991  to  Aug  1992 

Randall  Jack  Moore 

Summer  2001  to  present 
Gary  Beedon 
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Exhibiting 

With 

Co  mmemora  rives 


by  Steven  ).  Devlin 


Coin  exhibiting  is  one  great  way  to  display  your  coins  and  tell  people  about  them.  For  people 
who  don't  collect  coins,  commemorative  coins  are  certainly  a  novelty  to  them.  An  exhibit  can 
show  these  people  the  history  behind  our  commemorative  coins.  Not  only  will  they  be  seeing 
coins  they  have  never  seen  before,  but  they'll  learn  something  new,  and  perhaps  be  given  a 
nudge  towards  learning  more  about  coins. 

In  many  periodicals  that  I've  been  reading,  and  this  includes  our  own  Commemorative  Trail, 
there  have  been  numerous  calls  for  recruiting  new  coin  collectors,  and  in  our  case  new 
commemorative  collectors.  One  way  to  introduce  others  to  the  hobby  is  to  do  a  well-designed 
exhibit  using  commemorative  coins.  For  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  at  all  of 
commemorative  coins,  what  better  teaching  tool  is  there  than  the  visual  impact  of  an  exhibit7 

Where  could  an  exhibit  be  set  up?  Obviously,  the  first  answer  that  comes  to  mind  would  be  coin 
shows.  Most  major  coin  shows  have  an  exhibit  area  separated  from  the  main  bourse  floor  where 
people  can  quietly  view  the  different  exhibits.  Fiowever,  coin  shows  aren't  the  only  place  to 
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have  an  exhibit.  My  local  library  has  a  secured  case  in  which  a  new  display  is  set  up  every 
month  tor  visitors'  viewing.  A  coin  exhibit  there  during  National  Coin  Week  could  certainly 
give  the  hobby  a  boost.  Some  area  banks  and  museums  also  have  secured  display  cases,  which 
could  be  utilized  for  an  exhibit. 

There  are  a  few  guidelines  for  creating  a  successful  exhibit.  First  and  foremost  is  to  keep  the 
exhibit  simple.  Too  much  text  will  cause  most  viewers  to  give  the  display  a  cursory  glance  and 
then  move  on.  Don't  clutter  the  display  with  too  many  items;  if  there  is  an  abundance  of  items 
for  the  display,  pick  the  most  important  and  interesting  items.  If  the  exhibit  was  well  received, 
the  unused  items  could  be  put  in  a  future  exhibit.  The  lettering  font  and  size  should  be  easily 
readable  by  all  viewers.  Use  colors  that  are  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  out 
the  beauty  of  the  commemorative  coin.  Finally,  the  exhibit  doesn't  need  to  have  an  expensive 
com.  Many  prize-winning  exhibits  have  had  low  monetary  values;  it  was  the  educational  value 
that  made  them  winners. 

Obviously,  each  commemorative  coin  can  be  an  exhibit  relying  on  its  own  merits.  Each  has  its 
own  story  to  tell.  Many  non-commemorative  collectors  (and  even  some  commemorative 
collectors)  don't  know  the  reason  for  each  commemorative's  issuance.  An  exhibit  could  give  the 
background  story  of  the  person,  place,  or  festivities  being  commemorated.  The  exhibit  could 
reflect  how  people  felt  about  the  issue  being  commemorated,  whether  they  were  proud  local 
people,  or  if  the  issue  was  of  a  national  importance  that  showed  the  entire  country's  pride-or 
perhaps  there  was  a  lot  of  ballyhoo  being  raised  in  objection  to  the  commemorative's  issuance. 
It  could  be  interesting  to  note  if  the  commemorative  would  have  had  a  chance  of  being  issued  if 
its  legislation  were  brought  up  today. 

For  example,  a  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  commemorative  exhibit  could  go  into  detail  about  the 
artist  Gutzon  Borglum,  his  other  creations,  and  the  politics  he  played  while  attempting  to  do  the 
actual  monument  in  Georgia.  Or  the  exhibit  could  show  a  background  on  the  monument  itself- 
how  the  idea  started,  the  people  involved  in  the  project,  and  the  years  it  took  to  complete  it, 
along  with  pictures  throughout  its  development.  The  exhibit  could  give  biographical  sketches  of 
the  generals  (Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson),  tracing  their  lives  from  birth  to  death,  again 
using  pictures  whenever  possible.  Finally,  there  could  be  mention  of  the  reverse  inscription 
"MEMORIAL  TO  THE  VALOR  OF  THE  SOLDIER  OF  THE  SOUTH."  Originally,  there  was  to 
be  mention  of  President  Warren  Harding,  but  somewhere  along  the  line  he  was  dropped  from 
the  picture.  There's  a  story  in  there  somewhere  just  waiting  to  be  told.  See  how  many  different 
aspects  could  be  revealed  using  just  one  commemorative!  And  there's  probably  more 
information  that  could  be  gleaned  from  the  Stone  Mountain  half  that  I  haven't  even  thought  of. 
The  pomt  is  each  commemorative  has  tons  of  useful  information  that  could  be  interestingly 
incorporated  into  an  exhibit. 

How  about  an  exhibit  depicting  the  commemorative  designers  that  produced  more  than  one 
commemorative?  There  are  eleven  designers  who  were  responsible  in  creating  or  helping  to 
create  27  of  the  50  commemorative  coins.  Incidentally,  all  the  gold  commemorative  coins  were 
designed  by  6  of  these  11  designers.  Perhaps  you  could  find  some  other  example  of  their  artistic 
creations  to  place  in  the  exhibit. 

An  exhibit  could  show  some  commemorative  coin  designers  who  also  designed  regular 
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circulating  coins.  Charles  E.  Barber,  who  designed  the  Lafayette  dollar,  Isabella  quarter,  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  half,  and  the  obverse  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  is  better  known 
for  his  Liberty  Head  nickels  and  the  series  of  Barber  dimes,  quarters,  and  halves.  George  T. 
Morgan,  designer  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  reverse,  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary,  and 
Illinois  Centennial  obverse,  is  remembered  for  his  famous  Liberty  Head/ Morgan  dollars,  fames 
E.  Fraser,  designer  of  the  Indian  Head  -  Buffalo  nickels,  helped  design  the  Oregon  Trail 
Memorial  half.  The  Peace  dollar  designer,  Anthony  de  Francisci,  modified  the  design  of  the 
Maine  Centennial  half,  originally  done  by  an  unknown  Maine  artist.  Finally,  former  Chief  Mint 
Engraver  (and  owner  of  some  nice  matte  proof  commemorative  coins),  John  R.  Sinnock,  not 
only  designed  the  Roosevelt  dime  and  Franklin  half,  but  also  got  credit  for  the  Sesquicentenrual 
of  American  Independence  half,  and  the  reverse  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  half. 

The  husband- wife  designer  teams  could  make  an  interesting  exhibit.  Two  such  instances  of  this 
occurred.  One  team  was  the  Norfolk,  Virginia  Bicentennial  half  designers,  William  Marks 
Simpson  and  his  wife,  Marjorie  Emory  Simpson.  William  Marks  Simpson  also  designed  the 
Roanoke  Island  and  the  Battle  of  Antietam  halves.  The  second  team  composed  of  James  Earl 
Fraser  and  Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  who  teamed  up  to  create  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  half. 
Laura  Gardin  Fraser  turned  out  to  be  the  more  prolific  commemorative  designer  of  that  team, 
producing  the  Alabama  Centennial,  the  Grant  Memorial,  and  the  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial 
halves. 

Plenty  of  topical  exhibits  could  be  done  with  the  commemorative  coins.  Five  commemorative 
coins  depict  presidents:  the  Grant  Memorial,  Illinois  Centennial,  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial, 
Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence,  and  the  Lafayette  Dollar.  Nearly  half  the 
commemorative  coins  would  be  needed  to  show  all  the  animals  used.  Just  as  the  majority  of 
circulating  U.S.  coins  depict  the  eagle,  so  do  many  of  the  commemorative  coins.  However,  some 
commemorative  coins  show  a  variety  of  other  animals-bear,  horse,  whale,  moose,  fish,  calf,  owl, 
oxen,  wildcat,  and  badger  can  be  found  oh  the  various  issues. 

Make  an  exhibit  of  living  people  depicted  on  coins.  The  practice  is  supposedly  illegal,  but  this 
particular  coinage  law  was  completely  ignored  on  four  different  occasions.  The  Alabama 
Centennial  portrays  Governor  Thomas  E.  Kilby;  the  Robinson-Arkansas  Centennial  half  has 
Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson;  the  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  depicts  Senator  Carter  Glass; 
and  finally,  the  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence  half  shows  President  Calvin 
Coolidge.  Please  note  that  an  interesting  exhibit  could  be  made  using  the  Lynchburg 
Sesquicentennial  half;  Senator  Glass  also  served  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  the  only 
person  to  be  depicted  on  a  coin  that  also  has  his  signature  on  paper  currency.  An  exhibit  could 
have  the  commemorative  half,  a  specimen  of  a  $5  Series  1914  Federal  Reserve  Note  with  his 
signature,  a  picture  of  the  senator,  and  some  background  of  his  life. 

How  about  an  exhibit  that  features  foreign  people  on  commemorative  coins?  Queen  Isabella 
and  Columbus  lead  the  list,  followed  by  General  Lafayette,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Captain  James 
Cook,  Admiral  Coligny,  William  the  Silent,  and  Lord  Baltimore.  Ask  your  viewers  how  they 
would  react  today  if  a  foreigner  were  to  be  placed  on  a  U.S.  commemorative.  Whom  would  they 
pick  to  be  so  honored? 

Another  exhibit  could  show  all  the  proposed  legislation  for  commemoratives  that  never  became 
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law  Show  this  listing  with  the  multitude  of  commemorative  coins  issued  for  the  year  1936  (21 
different  types,  not  including  all  the  mint  marks).  Compare  that  listing  with  all  of  today's 
proposals.  .Another  exhibit  could  show  the  chicanery  that  went  on  back  then,  and  its  duplication 
in  today's  commemorative  coins.  A  proposed  listing  of  commemorative  coins  could  be  very 
interesting  reading-showing  those  with  merits,  and  those  of  a  pure  and  simple,  foolish  nature.  . 

1  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  somehow  survey  your  exhibit  viewers  on  their  thoughts  of  all 
the  1936  issues.  Do  they  see  them  as  true  collectibles  with  artistic  value?  If  so,  would  they 
consider  the  1995-96  multitude  of  Olympic  commemoratives  as  collectible?  If  the  1936  issues  are 
collectibles,  then  it  seems  to  reason  that  in  50  to  60  years  from  now,  the  Olympic  issues  will  be 
sought  after. 

Need  some  more  topical  ideas  for  an  exhibit?  How  about  commemoratives  that  show  a  map,  a 
Civil  War  theme,  boats,  Indians,  soldiers,  statehood  and  territories,  city  charters,  the  settling  of 
the  west,  expositions,  and  more.  There  are  at  least  eight  commemoratives  for  city  charter 
celebrations;  do  you  think  Elgin,  Illinois,  could  successfully  petition  Congress  today  for  a 
commemorative?  Ask  your  viewers. 

As  commemorative  collectors,  we  already  know  something  that  other  coin  collectors  don't 
know-the  rich  variety  the  series  possesses.  We  know  each  commemorative  has  an  interesting 
story  to  tell,  even  if  some  commemoratives  seemed  unworthy  of  their  status.  Besides  trying  to 
infuse  new  blood  of  non-coin  collectors,  these  exhibits  could  also  go  after  the  traditional  coin 
collectors.  Many  coin  collectors  often  get  bored  with  collecting  their  favorite  series,  collecting 
every  date  and  mint  mark.  Exhibiting  is  a  great  way  to  show  our  fellow  collectors  the 
interesting  stories  commemoratives  have  to  tell. 

I  have  purposely  limited  my  comments  and  suggestions  here  to  the  silver  commemoratives 
issued  1892-1954.  Exhibits  could  contain  the  gold  commemoratives  of  that  era,  and  tire  modern- 
day  commemoratives.  While  we  may  deplore  the  glut  of  new  commemoratives  coming  out  of 
Washington  today,  we  are  actually  just  reliving  1936  allover  again.  These  modern-day 
commemoratives  are  coins  that  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  years  to  come.  They  certainly 
are  worthy  of  an  exhibit. 

Start  planning  an  exhibit  today,  and  good  luck! 

From  Trail  Vol.  11  #3  Spring  1994,  page  44 


HORSE  STATUES 


If  a  statue  in  the  park  of  a  person  on  a  horse  has  both  front  legs  in  the  air,  the  person 
died  in  battle;  if  the  horse  has  one  front  leg  in  the  air,  the  person  died  as  a  result  of 
wounds  received  in  battle;  if  the  horse  has  all  four  legs  on  the  ground,  the  person 
died  of  natural  causes. 
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Commemorative  Coin  Legislation  Commemorating  the 

Model  T  Centennial 


By  Steven  Bieda,  (SUSCC  member) 


Steven  Bieda,  Michigan  State  Representative  and  member  of  the  Motor  Cities  National 
Heritage  Area  Board  of  Directors,  with  Senate  Sponsor  of  the  Model  T  Commemorative 
Coin  Act,  Senator  Debbie  Stabenow  (D-Michigan). 


Identical  bills  were  recently  introduced  in  both  the  United  States  Senate  and  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  mandating  the  production  of  a  commemorative  silver  dollar  in  2010  for  the  centennial  of 
the  Highland  Park  Plant,  located  in  Highland  Park,  Michigan,  the  birthplace  of  the  modem  assembly  line 
and  the  first  mass  produced  car,  the  Ford  Model  T. 

Senate  sponsors  include  Debbie  Stabenow  (primary)  and  Carl  Levin,  and  House  Sponsors  include  John 
Conyers  (primary),  Dale  Kildee,  Mike  Rodgers,  Carolyn  Cheeks  Kilpatrick,  Thad  McCotter  and  John 


Dingell  All  the  initial  sponsors  on  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  are  from  Michigan.  The  bills  call  for 
the  minting  ot  a  maximum  of  500,000  ninety  percent  silver  dollar  coins. 

S  58"  bill  was  reterred  to  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Committee  and  H  R. 
1619  w  as  reterred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Financial  Services.  Both  bills  need  a  substantial  number  of 
co-sponsors  in  order  to  gam  a  committee  hearing.  In  the  Senate  67  (out  of  100  members)  need  to  co¬ 
sponsor  the  legislation  in  order  for  it  to  secure  a  hearing.  In  the  House,  the  figure  is  266  out  of  435 
members.  The  high  co-sponsor  requirements  were  instituted  in  the  mid-1990s  to  address  the  proliferation 
ot  commemorative  com  and  medal  programs.  In  addition,  congressional  rules  limit  the  number  of 
commemorative  com  programs  to  two  per  calendar  year. 

Individuals  interested  in  securing  passage  of  the  legislation  are  encouraged  to  contact  their  United  States 
Senators  and  United  States  Congressmen  and  asking  that  they  co-sponsor  S.587  (Stabenow)  or  H.R.  1619 
(Conyers). 

The  bills  will  allow  for  the  production  of  both  proof  and  uncirculated  coins  and  includes  the  now 
traditional  surcharge  of  $10  per  com.  Recipients  of  the  surcharges  include  a  fifty  percent  share  to  The 
Edison  Institute,  otherwise  known  as  The  Henry  Ford  or  Greenfield  Village  in  Dearborn,  Michigan,  with 
the  other  fifty  percent  to  be  distributed  to  the  Motor  Cities  National  Heritage  Area  for  creating  an 
endowment  for  supporting  the  celebration  and  preservation  of  the  Model  T  story  and  for  maintaining  and 
expanding  national  Model  T  educational  programs. 

According  to  Steven  Bieda,  a  SUSCC  member  who  worked  with  Motor  Cities  National  Heritage 
Area  and  the  Michigan  congressional  delegation  in  drafting  the  legislation,  the  bills  recognize  the 
profound  influence  that  the  automobile,  and  in  particular  the  Model  T,  has  had  on  the 
development  of  both  this  nation  and  Michigan. 

The  Model  T  was  first  produced  in  October  1,  1908,  and  was  in  continuous  production  until  May 
26,  1927.  A  total  of  15,000,000  Model  T  Fords  were  produced  during  this  time  period. 

On  January  1,  1910  Ford  Motor  Company  began  building  Model  Ts  at  its  Highland  Park,  Michigan  plant. 
It  was  in  this  plant  that  Ford  engineers  developed  the  assembly  line  for  Model  T  production.  Henry  Ford’s 
relentless  search  for  ever  more  production  at  ever  lower  cost  led  to  the  development  of  what  we  now  call 
mass  production:  standardized  products  assembled  from  interchangeable  parts  by  workers  doing  repetitive 
tasks  as  the  work  flows  by  in  an  endless  stream.  If  something  as  complex  as  an  automobile  could  be  mass 
produced,  so  could  simpler  items  like  radios,  toasters,  and  lawn  mowers.  Industries  around  the  world 
adopted,  adapted  and  often  improved  on  Ford’s  methods.  Mass  production  and  mass  consumption  became 
two  of  the  characteristics  of  20th  century  life  in  the  industrialized  world. 

At  the  height  of  its  popularity  the  Model  T  was  manufactured  in  20  countries,  on  every  continent  except 
Antarctica.  The  characteristics  that  made  the  Model  T  so  appropriate  for  rural  America — low  cost, 
simplicity,  ruggedness,  reliability — also  made  it  suited  for  other  countries  as  well.  From  Australia  to 
Uruguay  the  tough,  homely  little  Ford  gave  people  the  power  to  go  wherever  they  wanted,  whenever  they 
wanted.  That  power  was  and  remains  irresistible. 

By  fostering  unprecedented  personal  mobility,  the  Model  T  drove  the  transformation  of  the  landscape,  the 
economy,  and  the  social  life  of  America.  The  auto  industry  became  the  driving  force  in  the  US  economy. 
The  abundance  of  affordable  cars  powered  the  rapid  growth  of  suburbia,  the  building  of  the  interstate 
highway  system,  the  spread  of  shopping  malls,  the  popularity  of  family  vacations,  changes  in  habits  of 
courtship,  and  became  an  icon  of  the  American  middle  class.  Without  the  revolution  sparked  by  the 
Model  T  the  world  as  we  know  it  would  not  be  possible. 

Either  the  House  Bill  or  the  Senate  Bill  would  have  to  pass  both  chambers  in  identical  form  and 
be  presented  to  the  President  for  his  signature  before  December  31,  2008.  The  United  States 
Mint  would  then  have  authority  to  mint  and  offer  the  coins  for  sale  to  the  public  in  2010. 


By  Ray  Mercer 
Luster 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  luster  common  to  the  Delaware  issue.  The  first,  and  largest  group, 
consists  of  coins  exhibiting  a  brilliant  finish.  In  this  case,  the  surfaces  are  typically  frosty  and 
generally  project  good  highlights.  Although  examples  with  deficient  highlights  (i.e.  dull  corns) 
certainly  exist,  locating  a  specimen  with  adequate  to  strong  luster  (complete  with  a  cartwheel 
effect)  is  not  a  particularly  taxing  exercise.  As  we  will  see  later  on  in  this  discourse,  uncovering 
a  Delaware  with  strong  eye  appeal  is  invariably  a  tedious  ordeal  for  other,  more  notable, 
reasons. 

The  second  basic  type  of  luster  linked  to  this  issue  may  be  justly  described  as  coins  possessing  a 
semi-prooflike  finish.  In  this  instance  the  semi-prooflike  surfaces  are  usually  shallow  in  depth 
and  offer  little  visual  contrast  between  devices  and  fields.  Although  certainly  lustrous,  semi¬ 
prooflike  Delaware  halves  tend  to  project  a  flat  even  shine,  which  uniformly  reflects  across  the 
entire  surfaces  of  the  coin.  Of  the  two  basic  luster  types,  semi-prooflike  specimens  are  definitely 
in  the  minority  and  pleasing  examples  tend  to  trade  for  high  premiums. 

However,  when  inspecting  specimens  exhibiting  either  type  of  luster,  it  is  pure  folly  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  many  examples  are  victims  of  dipping  or  cleaning.  Therefore,  comparison  is  an 
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essential  tool  tor  any  potential  buyer  as  much  can  be  learned  by  inspecting  the  luster  on  a  large 
number  of  MS-60  &  MS-63  specimens.  The  key  elements  to  learn  are  exactly  what  constitute  the 
Delaware  s  original  surfaces  and  how  to  successfully  measure  its  luster  intensity  -  below 
average,  average,  or  above  average. 


Strike 

The  Delaware  can  be  easily  located  with  varying  degrees  of  strike,  but,  in  respect  to  lack  of 
actual  detail,  small  variances  of  strike  seldom  alter  the  overall  eye  appeal  of  the  coin.  If  you  take 
the  time  to  inspect  ten  or  twenty  examples,  you  will  quickly  discover  that  the  small  "nooks  & 
crannies"  of  the  church  can  display  varying  degrees  of  detail  -  especially  on  the  top  left,  outline 
of  its  center  arch.  Further  examination  will  also  reveal  varying  degrees  of  overall  definition  in 
regards  to  the  finer  points  of  the  main  obverse  device  the  ship  named,  "Kalmar  Nyckel." 

Obviously,  the  trick  here  is  to  study  a  number  of  examples  to  ascertain  how  the  strike  influences 
the  overall  eye  appeal  of  the  coin.  Ffowever,  it  is  also  wise  to  remember  that  the  weaker  the 
strike  -  the  more  pronounced  the  planchet  abrasion  in  the  deficient  striking  areas!  In  the 
Delaware's  case,  this  is  where  a  major  problem  begins.  A  number  of  thoughtful  comparisons 
will  readily  reveal  that  a  distinct  weakness  of  strike  will  also  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  degree  of  planchet  abrasion  on  the  high  points  of  the  coin! 

Due  to  the  simple  nature  of  the  design,  the  lack  of  pinpoint  detail  doesn't  really  succeed  in 
disrupting  the  overall  appeal  of  the  coin,  but  the  amount  of  planchet  abrasion  which  takes  its 
place  is  certainly  an  overwhelming  influence!  This  is  especially  true  of  one  of  the  Delaware's 
critical  focal  points  -  the  center  of  the  ship's  sails.  Locating  a  specimen  with  light  planchet 
abrasion  (especially  on  the  large,  main,  center  sail)  is  indeed  a  difficult  task! 

In  fact,  yours  truly  has  never  encountered  a  specimen  without  at  least  a  hint  of  planchet 
abrasion  evident  on  the  sails  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  abrasion  encountered  could 
be  more  appropriately  described  as  moderate  and,  frequently  -  heavy! 
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The  photo  shown  above  is  a  good  example  of  not  only  a  weakness  of  strike  in  the  left  in  the 
arch,  but  the  planchet  abrasion,  which  is  customarily  left  in  its  wake.  Here  again,  the  weaker  the 
strike  -  the  more  pronounced  the  more  pronounced  the  planchet  abrasion  will  be  on  the 
deficient  striking  areas. 

Therefore,  the  extent  of  planchet  abrasion  becomes  a  key  influence  in  establishmg  the  overall 
eye  appeal  of  the  Delaware.  Obviously,  heavy  planchet  abrasion  disrupts  the  smooth  rounded 
nature  of  the  ship's  sails  and  takes  away  from  the  eye  appeal  of  the  coin.  However,  if  you  do  not 
take  the  time  to  study  a  good  number  of  specimens,  odds  are  great  that  you  will  never  learn 
how  to  correctly  analyze  what  actually  constitutes  light,  moderate,  or  heavy  planchet  abrasion 
on  the  Delaware.  Simply  put,  a  solid  background  of  comparison  is  needed  to  correctly  rate  the 
status  of  each  specimen.  Without  the  proper  experience,  a  novice  can  easily  view  light  planchet 
abrasion  as  heavy.  Therefore,  if  you  don't  bother  to  look  at  a  number  of  specimens,  you'll 
probably  never  learn  how  to  decipher  the  degrees. 

Marks 

Once  a  specimen  is  located  displaying  its  original  surfaces  and  moderate  to  light  planchet 
abrasion,  the  potential  buyer  is  usually  confronted  by  a  different  problem  -  detracting  marks. 
On  the  reverse,  the  key  focal  point  is  the  smooth  roof  of  the  church.  Often,  nasty  track  or  bag 
marks  are  evident  and  detract  from  the  overall  eye  appeal  of  the  coin.  Unfortunately,  the  roof 
also  frequently  falls  victim  to  slide  marks  from  improper  storage,  so  it  always  pays  to  carefully 
inspect  this  key  area  by  slowly  tipping  &  turning  the  coin  underneath  a  direct  light. 

The  obverse  tends  to  present  an  even  greater  source  for  torture  as  not  only  will  the  center  of  the 
sails  show  some  degree  of  planchet  abrasion,  but  this  natural  minting  characteristic  is  often 
annoyingly  accented  by  the  added  presence  of  major  track  and/or  bag  marks.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  encounter  examples  with  the  additional  problem  of  slide  marks  cutting  across 
the  sails,  so  great  caution  should  be  implemented  in  all  your  inspections. 

However,  it  is  essential  that  any  potential  buyer  learns  to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
planchet  abrasion  and  ordinary  contact  marks.  To  simply  search  for  specimens  without  any 
marks  (planchet  abrasion  or  otherwise)  is  merely  ignoring  the  basic  facts!  If  you  demand  a  mark 
free  Delaware,  assuming,  of  course,  a  whizzed  example  is  not  desired,  you'll  probably  never 
own  a  specimen.  The  trick  is  to  learn  to  what  degree  planchet  abrasion  is  acceptable  and  then 
work  on  obtaining  a  specimen  free  of  detracting  marks  from  there.  That  way,  instead  of 
allowing  ignorance  to  get  in  your  way,  your  ultimate  success  or  failure  will  be  dictated  by  the 
size  of  your  patience  and  pocketbook. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  state  that  marks,  both  of  a  truly  detracting  nature  (slide,  bag,  or  track) 
and/or  the  presence  of  heavy  planchet  abrasion  are  the  main  obstacles  to  gaining  a  Delaware 
with  strong  eye  appeal.  In  this  instance,  patience  is  a  particularly  helpful  virtue  when  you  are 
seeking  MS-63  and  better  examples. 
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The  above  two  photographic  enlargements  above  are  provided  to  call  attention  to  the  reader  the 
main  focal  points  located  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  Delaware.  Please  note  the  presence 
of  planchet  abrasion  on  the  center  of  the  sails  -  especially  the  large  main  sail.  In  respect  to  the 
reverse,  you  will  see  that  the  roof  is  smooth  and  particularly  susceptible  to  track,  bag,  and/or 
slide  marks.  The  interesting  photo  to  the  right  is  an  overall  shot  illustrating  the  influence  the 
Delaware's  issue  card  exerts  on  the  toning  progression.  Although  only  partially  toned,  the  bold 
crescent  running  from  12  to  6  o'clock  clearly  defines  the  outline  of  the  holder's  tab.  Of  course, 
this  intriguing  factor  leads  us  to  our  next  topic  in  the  grading 

Toning 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  Delaware  can  tone  with  a  variety  of  colors  and,  in  general, 
there  are  no  "set  rules"  in  this  respect.  Of  course,  specimens  retained  in  their  original  cardboard 
holders  will  customarily  accept  the  tab-mark  outline  during  the  toning  progression,  but  once 
removed  from  this  environment  -  it's  basically  anybody's  guess.  As  always,  the  key  point  to 
remember  is  that  the  luster  underneath  the  toning  dictates  its  reflective  abilities.  Specimens 
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exhibiting  subdued,  lifeless  toning  are  invariably  products  of  dull  luster  or  altered  surfaces. 

Regardless  of  an  individual  specimen's  true  technical  or  basic  grade  (MS-60,  MS-63,  or  MS-65), 
the  Delaware  is  an  extremely  tough  coin  to  locate  with  impressive  eye  appeal.  Let's  face  it,  all 
Commemorative  types  were  not  created  equal!  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  some  types  are 
naturally  more  visually  appealing  than  others.  Of  course  this  may  be  directly  traced  to  each 
type's  specific  design  combined  with  its  minting  characteristics! 

Therefore,  although  they  may  both  readily  deserve  the  same  grading  label,  if  you  place  the 
average  MS-65  Delaware  next  to  the  average  MS-65  Albany  -  odds  are  overwhelming  that  at 
first  glance,  the  Albany  is  going  to  win  the  award  for  being  the  prettier  coin.  Of  course, 
although  the  Albany  may  certainly  project  more  eye  appeal  -  it  is  still  not  a  higher  grade!  Yes, 
although  closely  interrelated,  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  the  natural  eye  appeal  and 
the  actual  grade  of  a  coin! 

In  the  case  of  the  Delaware,  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  series  of  proof 
Franklin  Mint  medals  where  the  only  real  distinction  between  types  are  the  different  designs 
they  depict!  One  of  the  true  fascinations  linked  to  commemorative  coins  is  their  wide  diversitv 
of  minting  characteristics.  To  be  a  successful  collector  one  must  learn  to  understand  what  is 
desirable,  both  in  grade  and  eye  appeal,  for  each  type/ date  in  the  series!  Although  a  novice  may 
quickly  comprehend  the  natural  beauty  of  an  issue  like  the  1937-D  Oregon,  invariably,  far  more 
research/ study  is  required  when  confronted  with  the  Delaware! 

Basic  MS-60s  (including  its  technical  shades  of  MS-61  &  MS-62)  are  readily  available  on  today's 
marketplace.  However,  due  to  detracting  marks,  dipping,  and/or  cleaning,  the  vast  majority  of 
examples  offered  generally  lack  any  significant  eye  appeal.  Personally,  I  would  rather  own  a 
nice,  natural  AU  as  in  many  instances  these  coins  possess  far  more  eye  appeal  than  today's  MS- 
625. 

Believe  it  or  not,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  locate  an  MS-63  Delaware  with  above  average  eye 
appeal  at  an  MS-63  price.  Most  pieces  offered  in  the  commercial  MS-63  category,  frequently 
exhibit  below  average  eye  appeal  and  are,  at  best,  victims  of  light  dipping.  When  offered  at  a 
fair  price,  MS-63  examples  displaying  their  original  surfaces,  a  minimum  of  marks,  and  light  to 
moderate  planchet  abrasion  are  quickly  snapped  up  by  knowledgeable  buyers. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  true  MS-65  examples  (MS-64  -  MS-66)  with  above  average  eye  appeal  are 
truly  scarce  on  today's  marketplace.  Specimens  exhibiting  the  extremely  delicate  combination  of 
exceptional  luster,  a  good  strike,  light  planchet  abrasion,  no  detracting  marks,  and  pleasant 
toning  are  very  tough  to  uncover  and  rightfully  command  stiff  premiums  when  found.  Of 
course  MS-65  examples  with  average  eye  appeal  are  easier  to  locate,  but  I  strongly  suggest  any 
potential  buyer  first  takes  the  time  to  learn  the  nature  of  Delaware's  planchet  abrasion  before 
purchasing  a  specimen. 

Needless  to  state,  finding  a  true  MS-67  (grade-wise)  example  borders  on  becoming  a  miracle! 
Most  MS-67  specimens  traded  on  the  commercial  level  are  in  reality  only  MS-65  specimens  with 
exceptional  eye  appeal  hence,  an  MS-67  price.  Are  they  worth  these  enormous  premiums?  In 
this  case  I'll  pass  on  an  opinion,  as  you  can  only  answer  that  question! 
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Hit:  LAFAYETTE  SILVER  DOLLAR 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  cheek  bone  of  George  Washington  and  on  Lafayette’s  curl  of  hair  in  the  area 
indicated. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  first  be  apparent  on  the  fringe  of  the  epaulet  covering  Lafayette’s  left  shoulder,  the  horse’s 
blinder  and  leg  in  the  area  indicated.  The  latter  can  exhibit  a  worn  look  even  on  true  uncirculated  due  to 
striking  or  stacking. 


THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION  GOLD 

DOLLARS 


Obverse  Obverse  Reverse 

Obverse:  Look  for  wear  in  the  temple  area  of  Meriwether  Lewis. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  be  apparent  in  the  temple  area  of  William  Clark.  Due  to  die  wear,  a  flatness  of  strike  will 
appear  on  the  gentlemen’s  heads — especially  the  hair — on  some  coins  of  each  date.  Look  for  the  tell-tale 
(  riss-cross  scratches,  especially  on  the  coin’s  portraits. 
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THE  ILLINOIS-LINCOLN  CENTENNIAL  HALE 

DOLLAR 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  hair  above  Lincoln's  ear  first.  Then  examine  his  cheek  bone  for  criss-cross 
scratches  that  indicate  wear.  These  marks  occur  in  striking  or  stacking. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  be  present  on  the  breast  of  the  eagle.  However,  due  to  striking,  this  area  on  many  coins  will 
be  struck  flat!  Simply  look  for  a  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  metal  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifving  glass  to 
determine  if  actual  wear  is  present. 


THE  IOWA  STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL  HALF 

DOLLAR 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  eagle.  However,  due  to  striking,  the  back  head 
area  can  be  flatly  struck. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  be  present  on  the  shafts  of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  building. 
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THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  HALF  DOLLAR 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  hair  just  below  Columbus'  forehead.  Please  note  that  this  area  can  be  flatly 
struck,  showing  little  hair  detail  and  showing  what  appears  to  be  wear  or  a  rub  mark  due  to  striking.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  refer  to  the  “high  spots"  on  the  reverse  to  determine  if  the  coin  in  question  possesses  wear. 
Should  criss-cross  scratches  be  present  on  Columbus’  cheekbone,  grade  the  coin  as  almost  uncirculated, 
provided  wear  is  present  on  the  reverse. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  be  apparent  on  the  top  of  the  Santa  Maria's  rear  sail  and  on  the  noted  area  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  ISABELLA  QUARTER 

DOLLAR 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  in  the  areas  noted.  However,  due  to  die  wear  and/or  striking,  these  areas  may  appear 
flat.  Fortunately,  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  coin’s  reverse  .  However,  should  criss-cross  scratches  be  present 
on  the  queen’s  cheek,  grade  the  coin  as  almost  uncirculated,  provided  wear  is  present  on  the  reverse. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  be  apparent  on  the  strand  of  wool  which  appears  to  rest  on  the  lower  left  thigh  of  the 
kneeling  spinner.  You  will  see  a  break  in  such,  as  if  you  had  six  inches  of  wool  and  cut  two  inches  from  the 
central  portion,  leaving  a  gap.  The  gap  represents  the  worn  strand  of  wool  on  the  spinner’s  thigh. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  CENTENNIAL/GREAT  LAKES 

EXPOSITION  HALE  DOLLAR 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  hair  in  back  of  Moses  Cleaveland's  ear,  as  well  as  criss-cross  scratches  on  his 
cheekbone,  indicating  friction  and  a  loss  of  metal. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  be  apparent  on  the  compass  top. 


THE  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
SESQUICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  right  breast  of  Justice. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  be  apparent  at  the  top  of  the  palmetto  tree. 
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SOCIETY EO^V.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  COWS 

A  Not-for-Profit  Corporation 


ANA  Club  Member  C-1 123580  Since  1984 


President . 

E-mail:  USCOINGURU@aol.com 

Vice  President . 

E-mail:  GRS918@aol.com 

.  Gregory  Mirsky 

Editor  &  Secretary . 

E-mail:  beedon@earthlink.net 

. Gary  Beedon 

Treasurer . 

E-mail:  beedon@earthlink.net 

Publication  Historian  . 

E-mail:  cfogg@beverlyhills.org 

. Clark  Fogg 

ANA  Club  Representative  ... 

E-mail:  commems@aol.com 

. David  Provost 

Web  Master . 

. David  Provost 

DX  Marketing,  Savannah,  GA  prints  The  Commemorative  Trail. 

Are  You  Moving? 

Please  send  us  your  new  address. 

SUSCC  Mailing  Address:  Gary  Beedon 

P.O.  Box  2335 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 

E-mail:  beedon@earthlink.net 

Telephone:  (714)  963-6138 

Web  site:  http://www.  suscconline.  orq 
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Membership  Application 

Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins 

•  I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins 
(SUSCC),  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society. 

•  Membership  runs  from  January  1st  to  December  31st  of  each  year. 

•  Annual  Dues:  $20.00  per  adult  and  $10.00  per  Junior  (Age  17  and  under). 

Name 

Address 

City 

State  and  Zip  Code 
Daytime  Telephone  Number 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

Signature  and  Membership  Number  of  Sponsor  (optional) 

Birth  Date  (Junior  Members) 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian  (Junior  Members) 

Enclose  dues  with  your  application  (copy  ok)  and  send  to: 

SUSCC,  P.O.  Box  2335,  Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 


